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Pioneer*  of  Southern  literature. 

BY  SAMUEL  ALBERT  LINK. 

Much  has  been  written  of  “the  recent  move¬ 
ment  in  Southern  Literature,”  but  little  has  been 
said  of  those  pioneers  who  wrought  while  litera¬ 
ture  brought  neither  fame  nor  remuneration.  With 
love  for  literature  and  love  for  the  South,  these 
toiled  upward  in  the  night.  They  deserve  more 
than  a  mere  passing  notice.  As  precursors  of  the 
“new  day”  they  snould  not  be  forgotten  by  their 
own  people.  For  some  years  this  writer  has  gath¬ 
ered  material  covering  the  period  preceding  and 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  war,  and  now  em¬ 
bodies  some  of  the  results  in  a  series  of  ten  book¬ 
lets,  hoping  that  these  may  not  be  without  value  to 
those  who  cherish  interest  in  the  history  of  South¬ 
ern  life  and  thought,  as  well  as  to  those' engaged  in 
the  work  of  education. 

The  booklets  will  be  issued  at  intervals  under 
the  following  titles: 

No.  i.  A  Glance  at  the  Field.  Here  a  Tale; 
There  a  Song. 

No.  2.  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  Poet  Laureate  of 
the  South. 

No.  3.  Dr.  Frank  O.  Ticknor,  the  Southern  Lyr¬ 
ic  Poet;  and  Henry  Timrod,  the  Unfortu¬ 
nate  Singer. 

No.  4.  William  Gilmore  Simms  :  The  Novelist, 
the  Poet. 

No.  5.  John  P.  Kennedy,  John  Esten  Cooke,  and 
Other  Southern  Novelists. 

No.  6.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  :  A  Genius  in  Story  and 
Song. 

No.  7.  War  Poets  of  the  South.  Singers  on 
Fire. 

No.  8.  Singers  in  Various  Keys:John  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  James  Barron  Hope,  Henry  Lynden 
Flash,  and  Others. 

No.  9.  Southern  Humorists:  Longstreet,  Bald¬ 
win,  Hooper,  W.  T.  Thompson,  Davy  Crock¬ 
ett,  and  Others. 

No.  10.  Political  Writers  and  Historians. 

Such  division  has  been  made  as  will  in  some 
measure  cover  the  entire  field  from  the  earliest 
times  until  about  1S70,  when  the  leading  magazines 
were  thrown  open  to  Southern  writers. 

A  bibliography  of  the  writers  considered  will  be 
included  in  the  last  booklet  of  the  series. 
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IN  the  summer  of  1833  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert  A.  Wilmer,  proprietor  of 
the  Baltimore  Saturday  Vis¬ 
itor,  offered  two  prizes  as  follows  : 
for  the  best  tale  in  prose,  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars ;  for  the  best  poem, 
fifty  dollars.  Among  the  tales  sub¬ 
mitted,  was  a  collection  of  half 
a  dozen  neatly  written  in  a  small 
volume,  and  entitled  “  Tales  of  the 
Folio  Club.”  These  proved  so  en¬ 
thralling  that,  it  is  said,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  award  read  the  entire 
number  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
found  their  only  difficulty  in  choos¬ 
ing  which  of  the  six  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  premium.  Finally,  one 
of  these,  entitled  “  MS.  Found 
in  a  Bottle,”  was  adjudged  wor¬ 
thy  not  only  of  the  prize  but  also 
of  a  certificate  of  flattering  praise* 
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“  The  Coliseum  ”  was  awarded  the 
second  prize  as  the  best  poem,  but 
when  this  was  found  to  be  the  work 
of  the  same  writer  the  second  award 
was  transferred  to  another  compet¬ 
itor.  The  judges  in  this  contest 
were  Dr.  J.  H.  Miller,  J.  H.  B.  La- 
trobe,  Esq.,  and  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  the  author  of  “  Swallow  Barn.” 
The  author  of  the  prize  tale  proved 
to  be  a  stranger  to  the  committee. 
The  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  led  to  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  un¬ 
known  author,  Mr.  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  Of  this  meeting  we  get  the 
following  account  in  Tuckerman’s 
“  Life  of  Kennedy.”  “  The  prize 
money  had  not  been  paid,  and  he 
was  in  the  costume  in  which  he  had 
answered  the  advertisement  of  his 
good  fortune.  Thin  and  pale  even 
to  ghastliness,  his  whole  appearance 
indicated  sickness  and  the  utmost 
destitution.  A  well-worn  frock  coat 
concealed  the  want  of  a  shirt,  and 
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imperfect  boots  disclosed  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  hose.  But  the  eyes  of  the 
young  man  were  luminous  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  feeling,  and  his  voice, 
conversation,  and  manners,  all  won 
upon  the  lawyer’s  regard.’’  The 
story  goes  that  Mr.  Kennedy  not 
only  advanced  the  means  for  much 
needed  clothing,  but  availed  to  se¬ 
cure  literary  hack  work  for  him  at 
Baltimore,  at  length  securing  for 
him  admission  to  the  columns  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messe?iger , 
which  was  established  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  August,  1834,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  White,  and  of  which  Mr.  Poe 
became  assistant  editor  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1835.  This  is  the  introduction 
to  the  world  of  literature  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  but  gifted  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  who  in  the  originating  power 
of  his  genius  stands  preeminent  and 
unique  among  American  men  of 
letters. 

When  we  seek  to  learn  his  history 
and  understand  his  gifts  we  are  met 
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upon  the  threshold  of  the  subject  by 
a  decided  and  ofttimes  angry  va¬ 
riance  among  those  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  his 
life  and  assign  his  works  a  proper 
position  in  the  field  of  literature.  A 
few  of  his  critics  are,  no  doubt,  too 
laudatory  ;  on  the  other  hand,  some 
have  shown  a  lack  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  a  meanness  of  spirit  al¬ 
most  marvelous  beyond  belief.  From 
Griswold  to  Thomas  Dunn  English, 
those  who  have  found  everything 
to  censure  and  little  to  praise  have 
shown  a  virulence  hardly  to  be 
found  in  the  discussions  concerning 
any  other  character  in  literature. 
However,  this  bitterness  of  spirit 
has  not  been  without  its  advantage 
to  his  name  and  fame,  since  many 
who  knew  him  best  were  led  to 
speak  in  his  behalf  before  it  was  too 
late.  More  has  been  written  of  him 
than  of  any  other  American  writer. 
Walter  Scott’s  schoolmaster  would 
have  been  forgotten  long  ago  but 
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for  the  fact  that  he  called  the  Wiz¬ 
ard  of  the  North  a  dunce,  so  Gris¬ 
wold  would  hardly  remain  a  mem¬ 
ory  but  for  the  fact  that  he  wreaked 
his  hate  upon  the  dead  in  the  shape 
of  a  biography  of  Poe.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  and  his  successors  have 
failed  to  mar  the  continued  growth 
of  Mr.  Poe’s  fame.  His  foibles 
have  been  held  up  to  censure,  and 
his  faults — he  had  one  which  be¬ 
came  his  master — have  been  paraded 
as  if  these  would  utterly  invalidate 
his  claims  to  genius.  This  has  not 
always  originated  from  the  fact  that 
these  self-constituted  censors  have 
despised  his  faults  above  those  of 
others.  The  man  who  does  not 
take  his  literary  values  from  his 
cotemporaries  must  ever  appear  to 
them  as  erratic  and  perverse,  nor 
can  they  have  any  conception  of  his 
genius,  but  in  many  instances  and 
on  the  most  petty  pretexts  deny  to 
him  any  such  creative  force.  The 
blazing  comet  that  burns  its  way 
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through  our  system  is  ever  a  mys¬ 
terious  visitant.  No  laws  belong¬ 
ing  to  less  eccentric  bodies  are 
known  to  apply  to  its  weird  move¬ 
ments.  From  what  vast  cavern  of 
the  universe  has  it  come?  In  the 
conflagration  of  what  worlds  have 
its  fires  been  lighted,  and  in  what 
unknown  ocean  of  space  shall  they 
be  extinguished?  These  seem  des¬ 
tined  ever  to  be  questions  of  specu¬ 
lation  not  unmixed  with  wonder  and 
awe.  No  more  can  the  laws  which 
govern  genius  in  its  advent  and  des¬ 
tiny  be  understood  by  those  outside 
the  pale  of  its  splendor.  Cavilers 
have  found  enough  worthy  of  cen¬ 
sure  in  Poe’s  life,  for  his  literature 
was  based  on  better  principles  than 
his  life,  but  none  of  them  in  their 
own  efforts  have  made  any  approach 
to  the  originating  genius  and  dis¬ 
criminating  care  shown  in  his  art. 

While  Poe  died  poor  and  appar¬ 
ently  forsaken  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
his  is  the  one  name  which  ranks  all 
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others  in  the  European  estimate 
of  American  literature.  Of  two 
names  sometimes  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection,  Hawthorne  excels  in  touch 
of  human  sympathy,  but  Poe  is 
superior  in  creative  and  structural 
ability.  The  directing  hand  of  power 
and  the  poetic  touch  of  beauty  are 
continually  discerned  in  Poe’s  best 
tales.  Both  he  and  Hawthorne  bor¬ 
rowed  much  of  the  Erebuslike 
shade  of  Charles  Brockden  Browne, 
but  “The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher  ”  excels  all  known  pictures  in 
its  spectacle  of  inevitable  ruin. 

V arious  and  conflicting  statements 
have  been  published  in  regard  to  al¬ 
most  all  the  ordinary  facts  of  Poe’s 
life.  If  we  follow  these  curiously 
wrought  histories,  we  find  that 
this  ill-fated  child  of  genius  was 
born  in  1811,  in  1809,  on  January 
19,  on  February  19,  at  Baltimore, 
at  Boston,  that  he  quitted  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  with  highest 
honor,  that  he  was  expelled,  that  he 
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started  to  Greece  and  found  himself 
a  prisoner  in  Russia,  that  he  did  not 
go  to  Europe  at  that  time,  but  en¬ 
listed  instead  in  the  United  States 
army  under  an  assumed  name — but 
these  discrepancies  might  be  contin¬ 
ued  ad  libitum ,  as  this  does  not  half 
exhaust  the  list.  Material  for  a  bi¬ 
ography  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Rufus  W.  Griswold,  who  soon 
proved  that  even  death  had  failed  to 
soften  a  former  enmity  which  Poe 
had  supposed  forgotten.  A  few 
days  after  Poe’s  death  he  wrote  a 
notice  so  bitter  that  friends  came  to 
the  defense  of  the  dead  writer’s 
name.  Possibly  these  were  not  al¬ 
ways  judicious  in  the  choice  of  ex¬ 
pressions.  At  any  rate  Griswold 
became  so  enraged  that  he  wrote 
a  biography  which  became  histor¬ 
ical  for  its  falsehoods  and  vituper¬ 
ation  ;  facts  were  suppressed,  and 
detrimental  incidents  invented. 
Such  of  Poe’s  literary  remains  as 
have  not  been  destroyed  have  not 
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yet  passed  into  the  hands  of  im¬ 
partial  critics.  However,  many  of 
the  difficulties  have  in  a  measure 
been  removed  by  a  number  of  friends 
raised  up  by  the  very  bitterness  of 
the  Griswold  memoir.  There  has 
been  a  revival  of  Poe  cult  in  recent 
years,  and  with  that  a  disposition  here 
and  there  to  revive  old  slanders  by 
a  few  who  fear  that  efforts  to  whiten 
Poe  may  blacken  those  who  for¬ 
merly  wrote  of  him  with  such  bitter¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Woodberry  has  written  the 
life  of  Poe  for  the  American  Men 
of  Letters  Series.  In  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  light  upon 
some  hitherto  obscure  parts  of  the 
life  of  this  u  Unlucky  Master.” 
With  this  work  and  Ingram’s  u  Life 
of  Poe  ”  before  me,  together  with 
sketches  by  Stoddard,  Stedman, 
Lowell,  Brander  Matthews,  Mrs. 
Susan  Archer  Talley  Weiss,  and  a 
dozen  others,  the  following  seems 
the  proper  outline  of  what  may  be 
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set  forth :  Edgar  Poe  was  born  in 
Boston  January  19,  1809.  He  was 
the  son  of  David  Poe,  a  young 
lawyer  who  had  married  an  Eng¬ 
lish  actress  of  considerable  talent, 
having  previously  adopted  her  pro¬ 
fession.  This  David  Poe  was  like¬ 
wise  the  son  of  David  Poe  of 
Baltimore.  The  elder  David  was 
known  as  General  Poe,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  an  honorable  part  taken  in 
the  War  for  Independence.  After 
the  birth  of  Edgar  his  parents,  who 
were  temporarily  at  Boston  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession,  jour¬ 
neyed  south  as  far  as  Richmond, 
where  his  mother  died  when  he  was 
three  years  old,  leaving  him,  an 
elder  brother,  and  a  younger  sister 
to  be  disposed  of  as  might  seem  be¬ 
fitting  a  world  of  strangers.  The 
children  were  apportioned  out  to 
such  as  felt  charitably  inclined, 
young  Edgar  finding  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  and  childless  wife 
of  Mr.  John  Allan,  a  wealthy  to- 
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bacco-dealer  of  Richmond,  who 
had  emigrated  from  England. 
From  this  time  the  child  Edgar 
Poe  became  at  first  perhaps  Ed¬ 
gar  Allan,  and  later  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
luxuriance  of  wealth  as  the  child 
of  this  family.  No  money  seems  to 
have  been  spared  in  gratifying 
his  whims  or  giving  him  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  memory  of  this  mu¬ 
nificence  gnawed  upon  his  spirit 
when  he  became  an  outcast.  At  the 
age  of  six  we  are  told  this  preco¬ 
cious  lad  could  read,  draw,  de¬ 
claim,  dance,  and,  what  was  worse, 
by  at  least  one  account,  could  stand 
in  a  chair  and  pledge  the  company 
“  right  roguishly  ”  in  a  glass  of  wine, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  so 
many  of  the  woes  by  which  he  was 
beset  and  sharpening  the  beak  of 
the  raven  which  was  to  pierce  his 
heart.  Mr.  Allan  spent  his  sum¬ 
mers  for  a  few  years  at  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  where  the  prettily 
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dressed,  handsome  boy  with  his 
pony  and  dogs  was  long  remem¬ 
bered.  Mr.  Allan  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  time  about  1815,  and  the 
lad  was  placed  in  Manor  House 
school  at  Stoke-Newington,  a  suburb 
of  London,  there  to  remain  for  pos¬ 
sibly  five  years.  Some  of  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  that  school  were  afterward 
woven  into  that  wonderful  story, 
“  William  Wilson,”  which  brought 
a  new  theme  into  literature,  the 
idea  of  a  man  being  haunted  by  his 
double.  Hawthorne  in  “  Howe’s 
Mask,”  and  Stevenson  in  “  Dr. 
Jeckel  and  Mr.  Hyde  ”  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  same  weird  fancy 
in  somewhat  diverse  guise.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  visiting  Stoke-Newington 
thinks  the  gloom  of  the  old  Quaker 
building  impressed  itself  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  boy  to  depart — never¬ 
more.  In  August,  1820,  young 
Poe  entered  the  English  and  clas¬ 
sical  school  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Clarke, 
of  Richmond,  Va. 
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Of  this  period  of  his  life  CoL 
J.  T.  L.  Preston,  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston,  says : 
“  Edgar  Poe  might  have  been  at 
this  time  fifteen  or  sixteen,  he  being 
one  of  the  oldest  boys  in  the  school 
and  I  one  of  the  youngest.  His 
power  and  accomplishments  capti¬ 
vated  me,  and  something  in  me  or  in 
him  made  him  take  a  fancy  to  me. 
In  the  simple  school  athletics  of 
those  days,  when  a  gymnasium  had 
not  been  heard  of,  he  was  facile 
princeps .  He  was  a  swift  runner, 
a  wonderful  leaper,  and,  what  was 
more  rare,  a  boxer,  with  some 
slight  training.  *.  .  .  For  swim¬ 

ming  he  was  noted,  being  in  many 
of  his  athletic  proclivities  surpri¬ 
singly  like  Byron  in  his  youth. 
There  was  no  one  among  the  school¬ 
boys  who  would  so  dare  in  the 
rapids  of  the  James  River.”  An¬ 
other  of  Poe’s  schoolmates  recorded 
a  particular  feat  in  swimming  in 
which  he  swam  six  miles  against  a 
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tide  of  three  or  four  miles  per  hour. 
A  sensitive  morbidness  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  trait  through  life.  This 
often  rendered  him  unhappy  and 
produced  at  times  a  disposition  to 
turn  and  defy  not  only  his  foes  but 
likewise  those  who  sought  to  be  his 
friends.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Col.  Preston’s  recollections  which 
gives  some  explanation  of  that 
phase  of  character.  Col.  Preston 
says :  “At  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  Richmond  was  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  cities  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  ...  A  school  is 
of  its  nature  democratic,  but  still, 
boys  will  unconsciously  bear  about 
the  odor  of  their  fathers’  notions, 
good  or  bad.  Of  Edgar  Poe  it  was 
known  that  his  parents  had  been 
players,  and  that  he  was  dependent 
upon  the  bounty  that  is  bestowed 
upon  an  adopted  son.  All  this  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  boys  de¬ 
cline  his  leadership  ;  and  on  looking 
back  on  it  since,  I  fancy  it  gave  him 
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a  fierceness  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  had.”  Yet  the  same  narrator 
tells  of  his  superior  scholarship, 
which  ordinarily  would  have  brought 
leadership.  The  same  resentment 
against  humanity  in  general  was 
naturally  excited  in  later  years  when 
he  so  often  found  men  of  far  less 
ability  occupying  positions  of  greater 
honor  and  profit,  while  those  dear 
to  him  were  suffering  the  pangs  of 
cold  and  hunger.  Need  it  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  as  a  critic  he 
waged  fierce  war  upon  mediocrity 
to  an  extent  that  sometimes  assumed 
the  appearance  of  personal  spite  ? 
We  have  only  to  read  some  of  the 
names  which  came  under  his  pen 
to  realize  how  he  must  have  felt 
while  he  in  a  measure  effected  the 
dethronement  of  some  of  the  “  quacks 
of  Helicon.”  The  records  show  Ed¬ 
gar  A.  Poe  to  have  entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  February  14, 
1826,  and  to  have  closed  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  institution  December 
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15  of  the  same  year.  Much  has 
been  written  of  his  connection  with 
the  university,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  his  standing  in  scholar¬ 
ship  was  excellent,  that  he  had  no 
trouble  with  the  authorities,  and  that 
his  bust  occupies  a  central  position 
in  the  new  library.  There  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  drinking  handed  down  by 
some  of  his  fellow  students,  and 
certain  gambling  debts  made  trouble 
with  his  foster-father.  Hands  of 
horror  have  been  held  up  over 
these  early  sins  to  an  extent  not 
thought  of  in  the  case  of  any  other 
author.  The  infirmities  of  genius 
have  been  the  plea  in  the  case  of 
Goldsmith,  Burns,  Byron,  et  omne 
id  genus.  At  that  period  the  side¬ 
board  was  a  piece  of  furniture  in 
Virginia  not  yet  abolished.  Stod¬ 
dard  tells  us  that  drinking  was  all 
too  common  in  New  England  in  his 
boyhood.  Some  students  who  per¬ 
haps  afterward  made  doctors  of 
divinity  and  good  bishops  yielded 
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to  the  fascination  of  cards.  Of 
course  all  that  has  passed  away  in 
universities,  and  the  Poe  of  seventy 
years  ago  is  judged  by  present 
standards.  One  point  is  certain  :  he 
thought  even  gambling  debts  should 
be  paid,  but  therein  is  shown  the 
difference  between  an  adopted  and 
a  real  son.  Had  Poe  been  the  son 
of  the  rich  merchant,  the  debts 
would  have  been  paid,  and  the  fact 
of  their  making  would  not  have 
been  bruited  over  the  world.  The 
result  was  that  the  boy  who  had 
been  petted  and  spoiled  as  the  heir 
of  a  rich  man  became  an  outcast  and 
a  wanderer  without  knowledge  of 
business  or  means  of  support. 

Much  has  been  said  against  Poe 
to  justify  the  procedure  of  Mr. 
Allan  in  all  matters  relating  to  him 
in  subsequent  time.  During  the 
academic  days  in  Richmond,  and 
during  his  student  career  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  youth  had  shown  his 
proclivities  for  writing  verse.  A 
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strange,  romantic  spirit  had  revealed 
itself  even  then.  The  mother  of 
one  of  his  young  friends  had  spoken 
kindly  to  the  orphan  boy,  and  had 
thus  so  won  upon  his  susceptible 
heart  that,  when  she  died  not  long 
after,  her  grief-stricken  admirer 
would  spend  hours  at  her  grave  on 
the  most  dismal  of  nights.  We 
see  thus  early  something  of  the 
bent  of  mind  which  produced  cre¬ 
ations  of  spiritual  darkness  and  ter¬ 
ror. 

From  Richmond  Poe  proceeded 
at  once  to  Boston,  and  brought  out 
a  small  volume  of  poems  which 
would  have  been  forgotten  but  for 
his  subsequent  career.  Shortly  after 
this  event,  which  occurred  in  1827, 
he  disappeared,  and  his  whereabouts 
was  long  a  mystery.  Poe  himself 
threw  an  air  of  mystery  over  the 
affair.  Mr.  Woodberry  finds  that, 
moved  perhaps  by  his  inability  to  se¬ 
cure  bread  otherwise,  he  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  army  May  26, 
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1827,  and  prompted,  no  doubt,  by 
deeply  wounded  pride,  he  gave  his 
name  as  Edward  A.  Perry.  A  fine 
report  is  given  of  his  sobriety  and 
attention  to  duty  while  in  the  army. 
So  faithful  was  he  that  he  was  made 
sergeant-major  in  January,  1829. 
The  officers  of  his  acquaintance 
were  solicitous  that  he  should  have 
the  advantage  of  a  course  at  West 
Point,  as  that  is  the  only  door  to 
promotion  in  time  of  peace.  Mrs. 
Allan  died  about  that  time,  and  Mr. 
Allan,  having  learned  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  former  charge,  in  the 
hour  of  his  grief  invited  Edgar,  who 
was  then  at  Fortress  Monroe,  to  vis¬ 
it  his  home  on  furlough.  Mr.  Allan 
and  his  friends  set  about  procuring 
the  young  soldier’s  discharge  and 
admission  to  West  Point.  The  dis¬ 
charge  was  procured  April  15,  1829, 
and  he  entered  West  Point  July  1, 
1830.  Not  long  after  it  was  evident 
no  more  could  be  expected  from 
his  former  patron,  who  took  unto 
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himself  a  young  wife.  Perry,  the 
soldier,  might  drill  and  earn  promo¬ 
tion  ;  but  Poe,  the  poet,  found  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  not  to  his  taste.  He 
sought  release,  but  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  it  without  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Allan,  who  was  registered  as  his 
guardian.  This  was  refused,  al¬ 
though  Poe  was  now  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age — in  fact,  no  doubt 
with  Mr.  Allan’s  connivance,  his 
age  had  been  put  back  to  effect  his 
entrance  into  the  military  institute. 
No  recourse  was  left  except  to  de¬ 
cline  such  duties  as  would  make  it 
necessary  for  the  authorities  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  refractory  cadet.  This 
course  he  pursued  in  January,  1831, 
mainly  between  the  7th  and  27th. 
He  was  dismissed,  to  take  effect  on 
the  6th  of  March.  There  must 
have  been  no  feeling  against  him, 
as  the  cadets  were  allowed  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  volume  of  his  poems 
which  he  proposed  to  issue.  They 
had  expected  numerous  squibs  of  a 
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local  nature  to  be  included,  but  Poe 
could  not  trifle  with  his  art. 

The  poems  issued  in  New  York 
in  1831  were  not  of  the  kind  to  be 
appreciated  by  a  cadet  of  that  date, 
nor  did  they  token  the  finished 
musical  lyrics  to  emanate  later  from 
the  same  pen.  Yet  a  judge  might 
have  seen  glimmerings  of  the  fires 
of  inspiration  hereafter  to  burn. 
Besides,  one  of  his  finest  poems, 
“To  Helen,”  was  included  in  this 
thin  volume.  Moreover,  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  new  theory  of  poetry 
was  put  forth  in  a  rambling  intro¬ 
duction.  This  theory  was  thereaft¬ 
er  more  fully  elaborated  but  never 
changed.  This  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  lecture  entitled  “  The  Poetic 
Principle,”  which  may  be  expressed 
in  brief  as  follows :  “  Poetry  is 
rhythmical  creation  of  beauty.  The 
pleasure  derived  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  beauty  is  the  object  to  be 
attained  in  every  poem.  This  mani¬ 
festation  of  beauty  is  to  be  found  in 
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c  an  elevating  excitement  of  the  soul/ 
As  truth  appeals  to  reason,  poetry 
appeals  to  c  the  human  aspiration 
for  supernal  beauty/  Poetry  is  op¬ 
posed  to  vice  on  account  of  its  de¬ 
formity,  its  hideousness,  its  dispro¬ 
portion.  Poetry  is  designed  not  to 
teach  a  lesson  except  incidentally* 
which  is  often  more  effective  than 
direct  didacticism,  but  to  raise  a 
pleasurable  emotion.  As  any  such 
emotion  can  only  be  short-lived,  no 
poem  can  be  long,  and  the  long 
poems  which  have  become  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  literature  are  really 
a  succession  of  short  poems  woven 
together.”  Poe’s  theory  has  been 
much  derided,  but  with  some  modi¬ 
fications  would  hardly  be  rejected 
now.  Sidney  Lanier  did  not  differ 
widely  in  his  u  Beauty  Is  Holiness, 
and  Holiness  Is  Beauty.”  The 
principle  of  poetry  thus  propounded 
by  a  mere  youth  has  won  a  place 
among  the  laws  of  literature.  The 
poet  did  not  always  follow  his  own 
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principle,  since  he  seems  often  to 
have  sought  to  produce  a  picture  of 
ruin,  terror,  or  despair,  rather  than 
an  emotion  derived  from  a  contem¬ 
plation  of  beauty. 

Where  Poe  spent  the  two  years 
after  the  publication  of  his  poems 
has  never  been  ascertained.  Haw¬ 
thorne  is  said  to  have  spent  twelve 
lonely  years  in  learning  to  gage 
and  direct  his  powers,  but  where 
Poe  learned  that  lesson  we  may 
never  know,  as  some  of  his  best 
tales  were  among  his  earliest.  The 
next  we  know  of  him  he  is  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  as  we  have  seen,  with  six  fin¬ 
ished  tales,  and  perhaps  others  in 
embryo,  while  little  more  than  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  left 
West  Point.  During  that  time  he 
has  been  without  literary  friends  or 
associates.  Usually  those  who  have 
written  have  been  more  or  less  in 
an  atmosphere  of  letters.  With  him 
we  know  this  could  not  have  been 
true. 
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Passing  over  the  prize  story  and 
his  appointment  as  editor  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his 
salary  was  $520  per  year,  and  that 
he  found  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  with  five  hundred  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  in  a  few  months  brought 
the  list  up  to  five  thousand.  During 
this  time  he  was  married  to  his 
cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Like  his  father’s,  it  was  a 
love-match. 

Poe  was  the  first  to  lift  literary 
criticism  out  of  the  sugar-plum 
surroundings  which  encumbered  it 
in  America.  The  coterie  of  the 
best  New  England  writers  were 
said  to  be  “  insured  in  the  mu¬ 
tual.”  If  one  wrote  a  poem,  essay, 
or  tale,  the  others  praised.  These 
were  secure  in  their  fame,  at  least 
temporarily ;  but  Poe  never  loved 
Boston,  nor  did  Boston  love  Poe. 
Some  of  his  lack  of  recognition  in 
his  lifetime  was  caused  thereby,  yet 
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there  were  many  lesser  lights  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  domain  of  the 
Union  whose  friends  had  praised 
until  any  pretense  at  writing  stood 
for  good  literature  as  heralded  by  a 
ready  chorus.  Poe  seized  a  keen 
rapier  and  began  the  work  of  punc¬ 
turing  these  pretenders.  So  little 
was  known  of  the  province  of  true 
criticism  that  these  reviews  were 
often  resented  as  personal  attacks ; 
but  this  new  Daniel  come  to  judg¬ 
ment  loved  a  wholesome  row,  hence 
the  work  of  flaying  went  bravely 
forward.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
adverse  criticism  never  freed  the 
fields  of  literature  of  any  meretri¬ 
cious  weeds,  but  at  least  the  labeling 
of  the  fruit-bearing  plant  enables 
men  to  recognize  and  shun  the  weed. 
Healthy  criticism  enlightens  public 
sentiment,  and  makes  possible  a  vig¬ 
orous  and  healthy  literature.  Poe 
did  much  in  his  editorial  capacity  at 
Richmond,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  bet- 
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ter  recent  growth.  Not  that  he  was 
always  free  from  personal  bias ;  not 
that  all  the  women  writers,  particu¬ 
larly  poets,  whom  he  praised  were 
really  inspired,  but  he  had  principles 
upon  which  he  felt  just  criticism 
must  be  based,  and  he  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
work  of  friend  or  foe.  Nothing 
like  this  had  been  known  in  Amer¬ 
ica  before.  Poe  was  the  true  pio¬ 
neer  in  literary  criticism  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 

The  connection  of  Poe  with 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
closed  in  January,  1837.  The  cause 
has  never  been  fully  explained.  At 
a  later  period  he  wrote  for  the  Mes¬ 
senger ,  and  Mr.  White  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  his  friend.  A 
letter  written  by  Mr.  White  to  Poe 
at  an  earlier  time  evidently  refers 
to  the  fact  that  his  editor  had  in¬ 
dulged  in  drink  with  certain  Rich¬ 
mond  companions,  and  he  is  advised 
to  choose  other  friends,  but  this  was 
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evidently  previous  to  Poe’s  mar¬ 
riage.  Not  a  word  against  him  did 
Mr.  White  ever  utter  or  write. 
Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  of  North 
Carolina,  had  established  the  New 
York  Review  and  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
vited  Poe  to  become  its  editor.  New 
York  even  then  must  have  appeared 
to  the  rising  young  writer  a  better 
field  than  Richmond,  yet  the  Re - 
view  had  closed  its  inauspicuous  ca¬ 
reer  before  his  arrival. 

During  the  respite  from  editorial 
work  Poe  wrote  “Arthur  Gordon 
Pym,”  which  was  published  by  the 
Harpers  in  1838. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  text-book 
on  “  Conchology  ”  was  published 
the  next  year.  This  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  animadversion,  but 
seems  to  have  differed  little  in  its 
preparation  from  many  of  the  text¬ 
books  of  to-day,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  few  of  these  are  prepared 
by  men  of  literary  ability.  During 
this  time  he  contributed  to  a  few 
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periodicals,  but  doubtless  the  family 
support  was  mainly  procured  by  Mrs. 
Clemm’s  boarding-house.  Through 
some  of  her  boarders  we  get  a  very 
favorable  view  of  the  habits  and  life 
of  Poe  at  this  period. 

Burton,  who  had  been  an  actor 
and  was  something  of  an  adventurer, 
was  the  proprietor  of  Burton's  Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magazine  and  American 
Monthly  Review .  Of  this  much- 
named  periodical  Poe  became  assist¬ 
ant  editor  in  July,  1839,  and  left  in 
June,  1840,  after  a  quarrel  with 
Burton,  which  to  those  knowing 
both  men  must  have  appeared  in¬ 
evitable. 

Lee  &  Blanchard  published  in 
1840  Poe’s  “  Tales  of  the  Grotesque 
and  Arabesque”  in  two  volumes. 
These  volumes  contained  fourteen 
tales,  among  others,  “  Morelia,” 
“  William  Wilson,”  “The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher,”  “MS. 
Found  in  a  Bottle,”  “  Ligeia,”  and 
“  Hans  Pfaall.”  In  these  weirdly 
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original  stories  which  are  of  neither 
land  or  sea,  nor  hardly  of  anything 
hitherto  seen  or  dreamed  by  mor¬ 
tals,  the  genius  of  the  writer  is  at  its 
best.  He  moved  easily  in  the  dim 
border-land  between  the  material  and 
the  unreal.  The  rivers,  the  hills, 
and  the  houses  of  Ghostland  were 
as  real  to  him  as  those  around  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  where  he  now  lived.  His 
characters  were  either  human  with 
unusual  and  unheard-of  experiences, 
or  phantoms  from  across  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  unseen.  These  stories 
were  told  with  a  directness  of  speech 
and  polish  of  language  not  often 
equaled.  There  is  a  spell  and  fas¬ 
cination  in  the  narrative  which  holds 
the  breathless  reader  for  page  after 
page.  At  a  time  when  Hawthorne 
was  unread,  when  Bryant  found  it 
necessary  to  smother  his  Muse  with 
editorial  duties,  the  sale  of  these 
tales  was  small.  To-day,  the  same 
ability  would  make  an  author’s  for¬ 
tune. 
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Poe  became  editor  of  Graham's 
Magazine  in  January,  1841.  Mr. 
Graham  seems  to  have  been  a  true 
gentleman  and  to  have  appreciated 
the  talents  of  his  editor.  Not  only 
that,  but  none  labored  harder  to  free 
from  aspersions  the  name  of  this 
unfortunate  genius,  after  his  death. 
The  magazine  prospered  under  this 
management.  There  were  eight 
thousand  subscribers  in  January, 
1841  ;  in  July,  seventeen  thousand; 
in  December,  twenty-five  thousand  ; 
and  in  March,  1842,  forty  thousand. 
During  the  spring  Poe  returned 
after  a  brief  absence,  and  found 
Rufus  Griswold  occupying  his  chair. 
The  arrangement  was  to  have  been 
temporary,  but  the  sensitive  nature 
of  Poe  was  wounded  and  he  never 
again  occupied  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  magazine,  though  he  afterward 
wrote  for  it  and  assisted  in  its  make¬ 
up.  In  Griswold  he  had  met  his 
evil  fate.  For  a  time  they  were 
friends,  but  when  Poe  criticized 
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Griswold’s  compilations  as  he  usu¬ 
ally  criticized  poor  work  that  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman  became  his  ene¬ 
my  with  a  hate  which  has  covered 
his  own  name  with  odium.  Poe 
had  ever  hoped  to  start  a  mag¬ 
azine  of  his  own,  hence  he  read¬ 
ily  broke  with  those  whose  pub¬ 
lications  he  had  helped  to  render 
successful ;  besides,  at  the  best  his 
salary  was  never  large  enough  to 
drive  the  wolf  far  from  his  door. 
Some  of  his  best  tales  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Graham /  but  the  work 
which  brought  him  most  into  notice 
was  his  pungent,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  highly  intellectual  reviews  of 
the  literary  efforts  of  the  time. 
Even  in  Poe’s  day  it  took  money  to 
float  a  monthly,  and,  though  this 
remained  the  dream  of  his  life,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  proceed, 
even  after  the  repeated  publication 
of  a  prospectus. 

From  various  sources  we  get  from 
time  to  time  agreeable  views  of 
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Poe’s  home  life.  Of  this  period  of 
his  life  at  Philadelphia,  Woodberry 
says  :  “  Whatever  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  it  was  his  lot  to  encounter,  no 
shadow  had  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  little  cottage  where  he  lived 
with  his  wife  and  her  mother  in  a 
close  privacy  of  watchful  love  and 
domestic  happiness.  Mrs.  Clemm, 
a  vigorous  woman  of  about  fifty 
years  who  is  said  to  have  had  the 
face,  size,  and  figure  of  a  man,  was 
the  head  of  the  household,  received 
and  expended  Poe’s  wages,  and  kept 
things  in  order.  The  few  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  called  on  the  family 
sometimes  wondered,  as  did  Mayne 
Reid,  how  this  masculine  matron 
should  have  been  the  mother  of  the 
fragile  girl,  still  under  twenty-one, 
whose  feminine  beauty  and  charm 
was  of  so  delicate  an  order  that 
she  seems  nearly  as  sylphlike  as 
one  of  Poe’s  imaginary  creations.” 
“  She  hardly  looked  more  than  four¬ 
teen,”  writes  Mr.  A.  B.  Harris,  who 
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knew  her  at  this  time,  “  fair,  soft, 
graceful,  and  girlish.  Every  one 
who  saw  her  was  won  by  her.  Poe 
was  very  proud  and  very  fond  of 
her,  and  used  to  delight  in  the 
round,  childlike  face,  and  plump  lit¬ 
tle  finger  (sic.  Q.  figure ? ),  which  he 
contrasted  with  himself,  so  thin  and 
half-melancholy  looking,  and  she  in 
turn  idolized  him.  She  had  a  voice 
of  wonderful  sweetness,  and  was  an 
exquisite  singer,  and  in  some  of 
their  more  prosperous  days,  when 
they  were  living  in  a  pretty  little 
rose-covered  cottage  on  the  outskirts 
of  Philadelphia,  she  had  her  harp 
and  piano.  The  third  member  of 
this  strangely  consorted  group,  Poe 
himself,  was  the  same  reserved,  iso¬ 
lated,  dreamy  man  of  high-strung 
nerves,  proud  spirit,  and  fantastic 
moods  that  he  had  been  in  youth. 
With  senses  excessively  acute  and  a 
mind  easily  accessible  to  motives  of 
dread,  if  he  was  not  the  monomaniac 
of  fear  he  knew  in  Roderick  Usher, 
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he  was  always  haunted  by  sugges¬ 
tions  of  evil  to  come ;  nor  was  he 
quite  free  from  the  vague  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  belongs  to  children’s  minds. 
He  did  not  like  to  go  out  in  the 
dark,  and,  with  such  jocularity  as  he 
was  capable  of,  said  that  he  believed 
evil  demons  had  power  then.  In 
his  home  alone  he  found  happiness, 
affection,  and  a  refuge  from  contact 
with  the  world.” 

Another  disaster  was  soon  to  fol¬ 
low.  Mrs.  Poe,  while  singing  one 
evening,  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and 
life  was  despaired  of  at  first,  then 
hope  revived,  only  to  increase  the 
pangs  of  disappointment  as  she  grew 
weaker.  The  alternating  between 
'  hope  and  despair  drove  Poe  to 
frenzy — to  frequent  returns  of  the 
drink  habit.  He  was  unable  to 
write,  and  his  wife  was  in  need  of 
comforts  which  he  was  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide.  An  appeal  to  literary  friends 
was  made,  which  his  sensitive  nature 
resented.  When  she  appeared  bet- 
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ter,  hope  revived,  and,  perhaps  in 
search  of  a  larger  field,  he  went  to 
New  York,  whither  his  literary  rep¬ 
utation  had  preceded  him.  This 
change  of  residence  was  made  in 
i844. 

His  means  of  support  during  these 
several  months  of  transition  had 
been  meager.  The  Dollar  News¬ 
paper  had  offered  a  prize  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  a  story.  Poe 
won  this  with  “The  Gold  Bug.” 
Many  of  his  stories  remained  in  the 
hands  of  editors  unpublished. 

N.  P.  Willis  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  daily  paper,  the  Evening  Mir¬ 
ror.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  we  find  Poe  at  work  upon  this 
paper.  Willis  greatly  approved  of 
his  work  and  conduct,  nor  did  any 
one  write  of  Poe  after  his  death  in 
a  more  appreciative  way  than  Willis. 

Something  happened  now  which 
brought  all  bis  delayed  articles  and 
tales  out  of  editor’s  pigeonholes. 
“  The  Raven  ”  was  published  in  the 
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Evening  Mirror  January  29,  1845. 
The  poem  had  been  published  from 
advanced  sheets  of  the  A?nerican 
Whig  Review ,  in  which  it  appeared 
in  February.  No  poem  ever  met 
with  more  immediate  favor.  All 
over  the  land  there  was  a  snipping 
of  editorial  shears.  “  The  Raven  ” 
was  the  bird  of  the  hour,  and  the 
author  found  himself  famous.  He 
was  the  lion  of  the  season.  A  lec¬ 
ture  in  New  York  followed.  His 
rapidly  failing  wife  and  himself  be¬ 
gan  to  meet  many  of  the  literary 
people,  some  of  whom,  like  Mrs. 
Osgood,  became  life  friends.  But 
“  The  Raven  ”  brought  him  very 
little  money,  and  the  Evenhig  Mir¬ 
ror  continued  for  a  time  to  claim  his 
attention. 

In  the  brief  space  allotted  to  this 
sketch,  only  a  mere  outline  of  his 
further  movements  can  be  given. 
March  8,  1845,  became  joint 
editor  of  the  Broadway  Journal . 
Later  he  became  sole  editor,  and  in 
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November,  proprietor.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  soon  attracts  attention,  but  the 
proprietor  is  in  debt  and  the  Journal 
suspends.  In  the  meantime  u  The 
Raven,  and  Other  Poems  ”  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  and  London. 
“The  Literati  of  New  York,”  be¬ 
gun  in  Godejs  Lady's  Book  in  1846, 
made  the  author  many  enemies, 
largely  because  the  truth  may  prove 
disagreeable. 

The  cottage  at  Fordham  became 
the  home  of  the  Poes  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1846.  This  was  some  dis¬ 
tance  out  of  New  York  then,  but  is 
in  the  city  now.  Here  Mrs.  Poe 
died,  January  30,  1847.  A  time  of 
sickness  and  desolation  followed, 
but  Mrs.  Clemm  clung  to  him  and 
took  care  of  him  as  best  she  was 
able.  Though  he  seems  to  have 
been  engaged  to  marry  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
man,  a  New  England  poet,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  at  a  later  period  Mrs.  Shel¬ 
ton,  of  Richmond,  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  never  really  recov- 
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ered  from  that  blow.  “  Eureka,”  a 
prose  poem,  was  published  in  1848. 
This  was  an  effort  to  expound  his 
theory  of  the  universe. 

He  lectured  in  various  places,  and 
departed  for  the  South  June  30,  1849. 
The  summer  and  autumn  were  spent 
in  Richmond,  where  he  at  first  had 
a  lapse  to  his  old  habit.  He  was 
warned  by  his  physicians  against  its 
repetition,  as  his  constitution  was 
greatly  impaired.  During  the  pro¬ 
tracted  decline  of  his  wife,  if  not  be¬ 
fore,  he  had  acquired  the  use  of 
opium.  These  habits,  with  want 
and  anxiety,  had  well-nigh  wrecked 
him.  During  the  stay  in  Richmond 
hope  seemed  to  rebloom.  One  of 
the  most  graceful  sketches  of  him 
by  any  pen  is  that  given  by  Mrs. 
Susan  Archer  T alley  W eiss.  Of  his 
appearance  and  conversation  at  that 
time,  she  says  :  “As  I  entered  the 
parlor,  Poe.  was  seated  near  an  open 
window  quietly  conversing.  His  at¬ 
titude  was  easy  and  graceful,  with 
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one  arm  lightly  resting  upon  the 
back  of  his  chair.  His  dark,  curl¬ 
ing  hair  was  thrown  back  from  his 
broad  forehead — a  style  in  which  he 
habitually  wore  it.  At  sight  of  him, 
the  impression  produced  upon  me 
was  of  a  refined,  high-bred,  chival¬ 
rous  gentleman.  I  use  this  word 
c  chivalrous  ’  as  exactly  descriptive 
of  something  in  his  whole  personnel, 
distinct  from  either  polish  or  high 
breeding,  and  which,  though  in¬ 
stantly  apparent,  was  yet  an  effect 
too  subtle  to  be  described.  He  rose 
on  my  entrance,  and,  other  visitors 
being  present,  stood  with  one  hand 
resting  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
awaiting  my  greeting.  So  dignified 
was  his  manner,  so  reserved  his  ex¬ 
pression,  that  I  experienced  an  in¬ 
voluntary  recoil,  until  I  turned  to 
him  and  saw  his  eyes  suddenly 
brighten  as  I  offered  my  hand ; 
a  barrier  seemed  to  melt  between  us, 
and  I  felt  that  we  were  no  longer 
strangers.  .  .  .  And  as  himself 
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— that  is,  as  he  appeared  to  me  in 
my  home  and  in  society — Poe  was 
preeminently  a  gentleman.  This 
was  apparent  in  everything  about 
him,  even  to  the  least  detail.  He 
dressed  always  in  black,  and  with 
faultless  taste  and  simplicity.  An 
indescribable  refinement  pervaded 
all  that  he  did  and  said.  His  gen¬ 
eral  bearing  in  society,  especially  to¬ 
ward  strangers,  was  quiet,  dignified, 
and  somewhat  reserved,  even  at  times 
unconsciously  approaching  hauteur. 
He  rarely  smiled,  and  never  laughed. 
When  pleased,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  charm  of  his  manner — to  his 
own  sex  cordial,  to  ladies  marked  by 
a  sort  of  chivalrous,  respectful  cour¬ 
tesy.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  poet  was  not  the  melancholy 
person  I  had  unconsciously  pictured. 
On  the  contrary,  he  appeared,  ex¬ 
cept  on  one  occasion,  invariably 
cheerful,  and  frequently  playful  in 
mood.  He  seemed  quietly  amused 
by  the  light-hearted  chat  of  the 
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young  people  about  him,  and  often 
joined  them  in  humorous  repartee, 
sometimes  tinged  with  a  playful  sar¬ 
casm.  Y et  he  preferred  to  sit  quietly 
and  listen  and  observe.  Nothing 
escaped  his  keen  observation.” 

Here,  as  usual,  accounts  differ  as 
to  Poe’s  intentions.  One  is  that 
he  meant  to  return  North  with 
renewed  purpose  to  found  the 
Stylus ,  his  talked-of  magazine. 
The  other  is  that  he  arranged  to 
make  Richmond  his  future  home, 
and  started  on  his  return  North  to 
make  arrangements  to  that  effect. 
In  a  hospital  in  Baltimore  he  died, 
October  7,  1849.  He  had  been 
brought  to  the  hospital  in  an  in¬ 
sensible  state,  and  the  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  his  stay  in  that  city  will  per¬ 
haps  never  be  known.  Sad  was 
his  fate,  no  matter  what  may  have 
brought  him  to  the  end. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  truly  a  man 
of  letters.  No  other  pursuit  ever  en¬ 
gaged  his  serious  attention.  There 
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is  something  knightly  in  his  strug¬ 
gle  for  success  in  authorship  at  a 
time  when  few  Americans  had  the 
temerity  for  such  a  Jasonlike  ven¬ 
ture. 

As  a  critic  Poe  often  saw  with 
almost  prophetic  eye.  While  their 
place  was  hardly  yet  secure,  he 
praised  Mrs.  Browning,  Lowell, 
and  Hawthorne.  T enny  son  he  early 
ranked  among  the  truly  noble  poets. 
While  he  charged  Longfellow  with 
plagiarism,  he  nevertheless  placed 
him  first  of  American  poets. 

Of  his  poetry,  Edmond  Gosse 
says:  “Poe  has  proved  himself  to 
be  the  4  Piper  of  Hamelin ’  to  all 
later  English  poets.  From  Tenny¬ 
son  to  Austin  Dobson,  there  is 
hardly  one  whose  verse-music  does 
not  show  traces  of  Poe’s  influence.” 
A  thin  volume  would  comprise  all 
his  poems,  but  these  have  an  excel¬ 
lency  of  finish  seldom  attained. 
Poetry  he  declares  to  have  been 
with  him  a  passion  and  not  a  pur- 
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pose.  Yet  he  polished  and  rewrote 
as  few  poets  have  had  the  persist¬ 
ency  to  do.  He  was  a  melodist  of 
the  highest  order,  and  married  his 
thought  to  the  richest  word-music. 
“  The  Bells,”  written  after  “  The 
Raven,”  must  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  all  successful  efforts  to  produce 
musical  effects  by  means  of  a  few 
words  of  similar  sound.  Since  he 
sought  to  produce  a  sudden  eleva¬ 
tion  of  mind,  a  pleasurable  sensa¬ 
tion  of  beauty,  his  poems  could  not 
be  long,  according  to  his  theory. 
Nor  did  he  in  a  single  instance  de¬ 
part  from  the  poetic  principles  laid 
down  in  youth.  He  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  poet  of  a  single  mood. 
That  mood  is  one  of  sadness,  ruin, 
despair.  The  theme  upon  which  he 
made  many  variations  both  in  prose 
and  verse  is  the  death  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  Sometimes  he  couples  with 
this,  as  in  “  The  Raven,”  unending 
despair;  as  in  “  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,”  ruin  physical  and 
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mental.  He  does  not  deal  with  peo¬ 
ple  so  much  as  with  gnomes,  ghouls, 
dreams,  demons,  angels.  T he  range 
is  narrow,  but  words  of  haunting 
melody  place  the  senses  under  a 
spell  until  we  seem  to  roam  with 
him  his  weird,  enchanted  realms. 
Stedman  says  :  “  Poe’s  melodies  lure 
us  to  the  point  where  we  seem  to  hear 
angelic  lutes  and  citherns,  or  elfin 
instruments  that  make  music  in  c  the 
land  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the 
moon.’  The  enchantment  may  not 
be  that  of  Israfel,  nor  of  the  harper 
who  exorcised  the  evil  genius  of 
Saul,  but  it  is  at  least  that  of  some 
plumed  being  of  the  middle  air,  of  a 
charmer  charming  so  sweetly  that 
his  numbers  are  the  burden  of  mys¬ 
tic  dreams.”  To  most  persons  Poe 
is  a  poet  of  two  poems,  u  The  Ra¬ 
ven  ”  and  u  The  Bells.”  “  Ulalune” 
perhaps  ranks  next  to  these  two, 
though  “  The  Conqueror  Worm” 
and  a  The  Haunted  Palace”  are  al¬ 
most  flawless  as  works  of  art.  “  The 
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Sleeper,”  “  The  Valley  of  Unrest,” 
“  The  City  in  the  Sea,”  “To  One 
in  Paradise,”  are  among  the  poems 
which  can  not  perish.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  lyric  “  Israfel  ”  is  the  one  which 
has  no  touch  of  ruin.  Like  “  The 
Bells,”  “Annabel  Lee  ”  was  written 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  enshrine  his  pas¬ 
sionate  sorrow  for  the  one  above  all 
others  to  whom  his  soul  was  truly 
joined.  Poe  wrote  slowly — that  is, 
he  wrote  and  rewrote  the  same 
poem  or  tale  until  it  grew  into  a 
masterpiece  under  the  touch  of  the 
magician’s  hand.  “  The  Raven  ” 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  discus¬ 
sion.  The  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  poem  was  the  outburst 
of  despair,  as  he  wrote  it  while  his 
wife  was  slowly  sinking  and  he 
was  unable  either  to  provide  for  her 
necessities  or  to  break  away  from 
his  tormenting  appetite  for  drink, 
or  did  he  deliberately  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  working  out  a  particular 
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effect?  The  latter  was  the  case  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  testimony,  though 
the  impending  ruin  of  his  life  and 
hopes  made  the  sought-for  effect 
easier  of  attainment. 

Many  of  Poe’s  tales  were  really 
poems  in  prose.  This  is  true  of 
“The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,” 
“  Ligeia,”  “  Morelia,”  and  “  William 
Wilson.”  The  beauty-touches  of  a 
gifted  poet  are  upon  these  and  many 
others  of  his  tales.  When  we  read 
them  we  are  entranced  by  their 
mystic  spell  and  held  in  thrall  by  the 
genius  of  their  creator.  We  are 
lifted  into  an  enchanted  atmosphere, 
and  think  not  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  artist,  but  of  the  nobility  of  his 
gifts.  Poe  is  said  to  have  originated 
the  detective  story  in  such  tales  as 
“The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,” 
“  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,” 
and  “  The  Purloined  Letter.”  “Ar¬ 
thur  Gordon  Pym  ”  tells  his  adven¬ 
tures  with  that  Defoelike  attention 
to  details  which  gives  a  verisimili- 
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tude  to  all  of  Poe’s  stories.  u  The 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,”  “  The 
Black  Cat,”  and  some  others  run 
the  gamut  of  all  the  possibilities  of 
terror  and  horror.  u  Eureka,”  the 
last  written,  is  called  a  prose  poem, 
but  of  all  his  productions  contains 
the  least  poetry. 

Hawthorne  and  Poe  stand  at 
the  head  of  American  literature  in 
the  line  of  creative  ability.  The 
chosen  field  of  both  was  romance. 
Hawthorne,  as  said,  had  a  large 
sense  of  humor,  in  which  Poe  was 
somewhat  deficient.  Hawthorne, 
though  a  recluse  by  nature,  had 
finer  touches  of  human  sympathy. 
Poe  had  more  of  that  imagination 
which  bodies  forth  shapes  unknown 
from  airy  nothingness  and  clothes 
them  with  rarest  beauty.  In  struc¬ 
ture  of  work,  in  painting  with  the 
rich  colors  of  the  South,  Poe  has 
never  been  excelled.  When  we 
would  classify  him,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  Coleridge  and  others  as  similar 
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at  a  few  points,  but  the  author  of 
u  The  Raven”  and  “  The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher  ”  stands  alone. 
His  works  are  unique  and  original. 

As  to  his  personality,  his  doom 
was  ever  upon  him.  Perhaps  with 
an  inherited  taint  of  intemperance 
inflamed  by  indulgence  in  early 
childhood,  escape  was  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible.  He  deplored  his  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  ever  sought  to  break  the 
chain.  He  was  not  a  habitual 
drunkard,  but  prevailed  against  him¬ 
self  for  long  periods.  Lack  of  will 
was  his  ruin.  A  single  glass  of 
wine  threw  him  into  a  frenzy,  and 
at  times  he  seemed  unable  to  resist 
that  glass.  Like  most  men  of  simi¬ 
lar  habits,  he  often  deceived  himself, 
hence  sometimes  failed  in  his  prom¬ 
ises  and  deceived  his  friends.  A 
delicate  child  of  poetry  toiling  in  a 
rude,  coarse,  unpoetic  age,  for  a 
small  pittance  ;  a  painstaking  writer, 
whose  literary  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  slight  even  his  edito- 
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rial  works,  dying  with  his  work  in¬ 
complete,  he  produced  only  about 
forty  poems  and  sixty  tales.  In¬ 
temperance  did  not  in  his  case  carry 
with  it  the  usual  train  of  evils,  hence 
he  was  not  a  man  of  immoral  habits. 
Those  who  knew  him  best  praised 
him  most,  though  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  evidence  is  that  he  was  al¬ 
ways  unduly  restless,  often  selfish 
and  forgetful  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  That  he  was  at  times  too 
sensitive  to  be  helped  even  by 
friends  seems  certain.  His  imper¬ 
fect  and  unfortunate  life  does  not  so 
much  concern  his  art,  since  his  life 
and  his  art  were  distinct  entities. 
No  unchaste  expression  or  intima¬ 
tion  mars  any  of  his  writings.  He 
burned  incense  upon  the  altar  of 
beauty. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  Poe  was  truly  a  South¬ 
erner.  His  family  on  his  father’s 
side  was  Southern.  His  boyhood 
was  largely  spent  in  the  South.  His 
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first  poetic  impulse,  so  far  as  we 
know,  came  upon  him  under  a  South¬ 
ern  sun.  His  wife  was  a  beautiful, 
dark-eyed  Southern  girl.  Stedman, 
who  has  written  of  his  works  with 
rare  discrimination,  ascribes  him 
to  that  section.  Brander  Matthews 
says  :  “  He  was  a  Southerner  both 
by  temperament  and  descent.”  Fi¬ 
nally,  Poe  always  claimed  the  South 
as  his  home,  and  was  in  the  heart¬ 
iest  sympathy  with  such  of  his 
countrymen  as  essayed  the  field  of 
letters. 

However,  his  work  was  for  all 
times  and  climes.  He  truly  said  : 

I  have  reached  these  lands  but  newly 

From  an  ultimate  dim  Thule — 

From  a  wild,  weird  clime  that  lieth, 
sublime, 

Out  of  Space — out  of  Time. 
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